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PART OF A DISCOURSE AT THE 
BRIGHTON CONVENTION. 





BY HENRY VARLEY 










I want to speak as simply as I can to-night 
about the new birth. There are two figures 
hat occupy the platform to-night. Oue is 
he Lord Jesus, who is the foundation of 
ternal life, and who has come into the world 
hat we might have life. It was of Christ 
hat John said, “ This is the record, that God 
hath given to us eternal life, and this life is 
0 His Son. He that hath the Son hath life, 
nd he that hath not the Son hath not life.” 
piritual life is the possession of the Lord 
esus Christ. It is not the possession of a 
teed, but a person. It is not possession of 
moral culture, or of intellectual power neces- 
arily, but it is the possession of the Lord 
esus Christ. Nicodemus was a ruler of the 
ews, and a man of education and p. ‘tion, 
ad, judging from what we read abt=. him, 
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he seems to have been an exemplary man. 
He had reached the interesting point of 
having heard about Christ, and of knowin 

something of his character and work, oa 
then concerning the Lord Jesus he said, 
“Rabbi, we know that Thou art a teacher 
come from God, for no man can do these 
miracles that Thou doest except God be with 
him.” Mark the startling words Jesus used 
to Nicodemus: “ Verily, verily I say unto 
thee, except a man be born again he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” I believe there 
are thousands of people like Nicodemus, who 
want the Lord to teach them; but I pray 
you to remember that that is not where Christ 
commences. I do not say that He will not 
bear with those who come to Him. His long- 
suffering mercy shall be stretched out, and if 
you are honestly seeking truth, the Lord 
Jesus will sweetly help you in the midst of 
the prejudices and past mistakes that you 
bave made. I shall utter no more important 
thought than this, that the first thing Jesus 
Christ does is to impart life to the dead soul. 
There are thousands of meu who are ready to 
come to Christ in admiration of His charac- 
ter and example, and they say, “ Lord, teach 
us from the point where we are.” Now, I 
tell you this, dear friends, the Lord Jesus 
Christ cannot do it. The foundation must be 
laid before the superstructure rises; and the 
foundation is life. You know how we are 
bound together here by the law of life. If 
what we call death were to come to some of 
this crowded audience to-night, we should 
probably have to break up our meeting, and 
the deceased friend would have to be taken 
away from us, because he would no longer be 
fit for association. Lite is the law of associ- 
ation here, and also in heaven. There are no 
dead souls in heaven. I care not what has 
been your past training. You may be, for 
aught I know, the most religious person in 
Brighton, exceedingly careful in all the ex- 
| ternals of religion, but if you have not Christ, 
as God’s gift of lif». you are dead. If two 
men were to bring 0 this audience to-night 
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a coffin upon their shoulders, and wish to de | sand years, in round numbers, since Christ 
posit it upon this platform, I should protest | was here, and that brings us to the day be. 
against it. The law of nature would in that/ fore yesterday. That is not longsince. Faith 
case be broken, and I would say to them, “I | dwells with a present Christ, who is as young 
don’t say this out of any-disrespect to your-|as eternity, who mever changes; and Christ 
selves, much less to the deceased man, but/ stands along the interval of our whole life 
you must take him away.” Suppose these| saying to us, “Come, that ye might have 
men were to move the coffin lid, and to point life.” Lt us now look at Christ’s mode of 
out to me the fact that there was a beautiful/ operation here. ‘That which is born of the 
dress on the corpse, a wreath of flowers upon | flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the 
its head, and perhaps a beautiful fragrance | Spirit is spirit.” The term “flesh” there ap- 
emitted from the coffin; and although they | plies to all that attaches to our natural con- 


said to me, “Sir, don’t you see those beautiful | 
attachments?” I would say, “ My dear friends, 
it is not my point. I don’t deny that the| 
corpse has a beautiful dress upon it, but my | 
point is, that the man is dead. You may 
wash him, make him as lovely in external | 
circumstances as you like, but life is the law. 
of association, and we cannot have him here.” | 
Jesus Christ came into the world to commu-| 
nicate, not morality, but the radical need of| 
man, which is spiritual life, and this is not| 
a system of morals; it isa spiritual life; a life 
that will produce the morals. There «re| 
thousands of people that have the morals, but | 
are destitute of the life. Christ said to Nico- 
demus, “ Ye must be born again.” The man 
was startled with Christ’s answer, but I pray | 
you to notice that he grasped the truth as| 
Christ intended. He says, “ How can a man | 
be born when he is old? Can he enter a| 
second time into his mother’s womb and be 
born?” Now listen to Christ’s answer, “ That | 
which is born of the flesh is flesh. Marvel | 
not that I said unto thee, ye must be born 
again.” Why, my beloved friends, that 
which was entailed upon man by the sin of 
our first parents was the loss of life. Per- 
haps there is no Scripture thag goes more| 
with its home thrust into the sophistries of| 
man than this: “ By one man’s disobedience | 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin, 
and so death has passed upon us ;’’ or, as the| 
Greek word might be translated, “ penetrated | 





dition ; it takes hold of our relationship to 
our first parents, and it is identified with 
everything exclusive of the life of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Now observe, you may do 
what you please with the flesh. For exan- 
ple, a Jew may circumcise. You might be 
able to say with the Apostle Paul that you 
have many hereditary privileges; that touch- 
ing the law you are a Pharisee; concerning 
zeal, persecuting the church; touching the 
righteousness which is of the law, blameless; 
and yet it may remain still. You can never 
alter it. God has condemned the principle 
that in the Scriptures is called “the flesh.” 
This thought of God I trust is holding my 
intellect, and grasping my heart more firmly 
from day to day, so that my sinful and natv- 
ral life—that which in the Scriptures is called 
“the flesh,”—is a forfeited thing already ; in 
a word, that I am dead with Christ. 

“We thus judge that if one died for all, 
then were all dead.” Now I pray you notice 
again. “That which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit.” When Christ speaks about the oper. 
ation of the Spirit, observe the words that He 
uses; they are very beautiful. “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth: so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.” Now, dear 
friends, think of the wind. There is not one 
of you here to-night but who has thousands 
of times been conscious of the presence of the 


unto all men, for that all have sinned.” What| wind. You have seen it blow in the long 
a poor, little, dwarfed thing human life, as we | curls of your pretty little child, you have 
know it to be, is. |seen it wave to and fro in the branches of 
“Art is long, and time is fleeting; yonder giant tree; you have seen it filling 

oa to oe ee |the sails of the majestic vessel until, like a 

thing of life, she started on her onward way. 
Thank God that One stands here as fresh|I say this without hesitation, that I believe, 
as yonder sun that hath set in the western|asI believe in my existence, that the Spirit 
horizon, as full of life as He was when He| of God, although unseen, is here to-night. 
said to the man with the withered hand,| Had I a shadow of doubt, I dare not speak 
“Stretch forth thy hand ;” when he bade with the confidence I do, but knowing He is 
Lazarus “come forth ;” and the very same/| here, and has delegated the power to me to 
Christ is here to-night now present. Does| take of the things of Christ and show them 
some one here say to me, “Sir, is it not more| unto you, I am as persuaded as of my pre* 
than 1800 years since Christ was on the| ence in this hall, that to-night some of you 
earth?” Dear friends, listen. ‘A day is with | shall live again by the power of the Spirit's 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand | operation. I beseech you do not put the 
years as one day.” Think of the two thou-| Spirit of God at an infinite distance from you. 


Still like muffied drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 
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There are thousands of people who say, “I|God. A poor infidel said to me in London, 
am waiting in a sort of passive condition ; the |“ Sir, do you think there is any pardon for 
Spirit of God has not yet convinced me of|me? For twelve years I have been speak- 
sin, has not yet taught me to trust Christ.” | ing almost everything that [ could against 
O, sirs, be careful. You are throwing the re-|the Christ that you have been preaching to 

















life sponsibility of your unconverted condition | us to-night, but I am free to confess to you 

ave @ upon the Spirit of God by that utterance. It|that I have never been so utterly broken 

Pi isa terrible lie. There is nota soul in this|down asI am now.” I said, “My brother, 
e 


house to-night but what is either convinced |thank God for it.” “Ah, but, sir, do you 
of sin or convinced of the need of Christ.|think there is any pardon for me? The 


ap M@ You could not walk through Brighton to-| thoughts that I have had have been so vile 
00: HF morrow without coming in contact with the|and so blasphemous that I seem to be as 
Po M wind, neither shall you live through the! black as the devil can make me.” I said, 
vith I hours of to-morrow without the Spirit of God |“ Brother, take me to your house and show me 
ord applying the truth to your hearts and minds, | the filth there. Give me an exit for the filth, 
do @ and I solemnly place before you the responsi-|and plenty of clean water, and I will have 
am 


bility involved. Letno man here dare to say | the filth out.” And so, when I bring God’s 
that he deals with the Gospel of Christ as he | living truth to the poor defiled soul, I say, 
would deal with any other book. There is a | “‘ Brother, sister, here is the power to cleanse.” 


great tendency now-a-days to do that. I have | 






































spoken to you of the simplicity of the oper- 

the ation, now let me say a few words to you | 
less; TJ about the profoundness of this utterance. | 
ever Which of you ever saw the wind? Which | 
‘iple of you ever grasped it? It is the most in- 
sh. tangible thing that you ever could think of. | 
;™y HF Can you tell me whence it has come? Can| 
‘aly you tell me where it is going? Oh, that to-| 
‘atu: night you may see the other truth which | 
slled Christ presents here—the sovereignty of the 
+10 @@ Spirit’s operation; and I ask you to bend 
lowly before the Lord, and ask that the 

all, mighty Spirit may be pleased to teach us in 
otice our ignorance, to enlighten us in our dark- 
it ness. Do you tell me that your case is very 
oper @ hard? My brethren, if a poor man was on 
t He my platform to-night, delirious with fever, I 
wind would not think of saying to any of you, | 
tthe “Oh, well, we had better just take him aside 
ce It and leave him for three or four days, and if 
| one the crisis passes, then we shall send for the 
dear physician.” The worse the case, the greater 
| the need for sending for the physician. And 
ands that is what I say to you to-night. Some 
f the people have a Gospel of this kind, but I do 
long Hf not understand it. They practically say, 
have @ “Poor sinner, now you make yourself so | 
ot of much better, restrain this, and break off that, 
ling @ and then I have got a Saviour for you over 
ke ° here.” Now, sirs, I tell you this honestly, I | 
Way. Jj never expect to see a man forsake his sin 
lieve; @ until he gets my Christ. As God’s gift I 
pirit Bt present Christ to you where you are, poor, | 
an poverty-stricken slave of Satan, that you may | 
_ know the grace as well as the power of Christ. | 
He is Hf It is not too much to say that Nicodemus’ 
ne © BH was dorn again of the Spirit, aye, and of| 
them ff water too. Do they ask me what is meant 
4 p by water? I do not speak dogmatically here, | 
300 & but after a good deal of thought, I venture to | 
ee hold strongly the opinion that it is not a me- | 
coe chanical act by the application of water, | 


but it is the living vital power of the truth of | 


As Christ sweetly said to the woman of Sa- 
maria, “‘ The water that I shall give you shall 
be in you a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life.” Perhaps some of you may 
go away to-night and say, “Our brother has 
not made the new birth so very plain after 
all.” Do you know I am rather glad about 
that. I would like to send you right away 
from the servant to the master, and to get 
Jesus to settle it for you. Jesus has been 
lifted up upon the cross as God’s sacrifice for 
sin. Oh, to-night look upon the precious Sa- 
viour. Let me ask you to believe that He 
died for you, that He took your place upon 
the cross that you, a poor, guilty sinner, under 
sentence of death, might be saved. I do not 
wonder if there are some here who, if I asked 
them, “ How do you expect to be saved?” 
would answer, “ By the sacrifice of Christ, by 
His death.” That is right, dear friends ; hold 
the faith firmly. “ Whoso believeth that 
Jesus is the Christ is born of God.” Do not 
be troubled. If you believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, upon the authority of the living God 
you are born again. The new life within 
you is none other than the life of Carist; a 
life full of power, and beautiful for dignity ; 
a life that shall make it easy for you to do 
right and hard to do wrong; a life that was 
worthy of Jesus Christ to bring. Poor sin- 
ner, do not be content with the poor, perish- 
ing life that you hold as a mere tenant at 
will. I pray you receive Christ, and you will 
receive life that you can never lose. This is 
the truth that will keep the backslidin 

away, and this is the truth that will hold: 
Christ is the life. Oh, take Him to-night. 
{ want you men of business here, as you go 
about your commercial transactions, to have 
within you the comfort and power of a beau- 
itful life. The power of passion comes upon 
you young men, and the power of temptation 
is over you, and you say, “It is so easy to 
fall intosin.” My friends, receive Christ to- 
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night. If I could receive within the temple | ject of existence. We seek to make ourselves 
of this body the energy of a man six times as | bappy at all hazards and by means proper or 
strong as I am, then I hold it as reasonable | improper, lawful or unlawful. As self-pleas- 
and conclusive that my life is not to predomi-| ing becomes our supreme object, we grow in- 
nate, but that his life is to predominate. | sensible to the claims of others and especially 
And this is the life of Christ. “Not I, but! insensible to the claims of God. We seek to 
Christ liveth in me,” is the outcome of the | be happy by means which He has forbidden. 
thought that is given to us by Christ’s word. |Our own interests are made paramount to all 

‘other considerations. If another man in seek- 


-. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BACCALAUREATE 
ADDRESS, AT EARLHAM COLLEGE, 1875, 


BY DOUGAN CLARK, M. D. 


My young friends of the Class of 1875:— 
Head-learning is knowledge. Heart-learn- 
ing is true wisdom. You remember Cowper’s 
ines : 


“ Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.” 


This is not exactly the distinction which I 
wish to draw between head-learning and heart- 
learning; but it clearly illustrates the point, 
that knowledge and wisdom are not the same 
thing, and so far will be of use to me. 

And so, my young friends, whether your 
head-learning is to make you a power for 

D an- 
as been 


good or a power for evil, depends u 
other question, and that is whether it 
accompanied or not by heart-learning. Head- 


learning begins when we are born. Heart- 
learning begins when we are born again. The 
heart, in the sense we are now using the term, 
means the sensibilities—that is to say, the 


ing his happiness crosses the path along which 
we are pursuing our own, we at once regard 
him as an enemy, and like the knights of old, 
place our lances in rest and endeavor to ride 
him down. Whoever or whatever gets in our 
way we try to put out of our way. The 
world is full of rivalries, jealousies, strifes, 
contentions, wars and fightings, just because 
mankind are supremely selfish. Well does 
the apostle James attribute these things to 
the lusts which war in the members, that uni- 
versal selfishness which pervades our whole 
moral nature. Head-learning is of no avail 
to remedy this state of things. It often aggra- 
| vates it by giving greater force to attack on 
|the one hand, or to resistance on the other. 
| But heart-learning subdues selfishness, checks 
the inordinate action of self-love, and whilst 
permitting us to seek our own happiness by 
every method which does not overlook the 
rights of others, nor contravene the will of 
God, clothes its possessors with that blessed 
charity which “ seeketh not her own.” 

The emotions, with all their tendencies to 
excessive and turbulent action, the appetites 
| with their clamorous demands, the propensities 
| with their perversities and irregularities, the 


emotions, desires and affections of our imma-| affections with their too much love and their 
terial nature. In intimate connection also! too much hate, having been controlled, sub 
with the heart, is the will—that ruling, choos- | dued and sanctified, there is then a proper 
ing, determining faculty, which governs our} basis for the right action of the will. The 
whole being and more than anything else | heart being right, the will becomes right, and 
makes us what we are. 'a right will is a holy will, because it is a will 
It is just as needful to ask God’s direction | in harmony with God. When this most glo- 
about what we shall know as to ask it about/rious consummation is reached, my young 
what weshall do. It is heart-learning that is| friends, you will have graduated in heart- 
needed here as elsewhere to take precedence | learning, as to-day you are graduating in head- 
of our head-learning —to guide our innate de-| learning. The latter makes you good scholars, 
sire for knowledge in the right way—and to|the former makes you good men. Head- 
enable us to say with Fénélun, “Behold my| learning qualifies you for worldly success; 
wants which I am ignorant of. Smite or heal, | heart-learning qualifies you both for a life of 
depress or raise me up, J adore thy purposes | unselfish devotion on earth and for the joys of 
even without knowing them.” Still again: we) heaven in the world to come. Head-learning 
are all desirous of happiness. This is self-|is power, and knowledge, and greatness, and 
love, a principle not only innocent but neces- | fame; heart-learning is virtue, and wisdom, 
sary and commendable. We are commanded |and Christ, and heaven. Head-learning is 
to love our neighbor as ourselves—not better | good for a life-time on earth ; heart-learning 
than ourselves, and as we are required to love|is good for eternity. Head-learning shall 
our neighbor in a high degree, in an equally | ‘vanish away;” heart-learning “never fail- 
high degree are we permitted to love our- | eth.” Seat bnunden you have been acquiring 
selves. But through Satan’s agency in our/in school and college; heart-learning you 
fallen condition self-love has degenerated into | must vet in the school of Christ. 
oe very bane of our poor humanity.| And it may be that in the process of ac: 
We make our own gratification the chief ob- | quisition much severe discipline will be need- 
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ful. The natural life pervaded by selfish-|could for Him that saved you. And your 
ness, corrupted by sin, must be crucified | diplomas recited by the King himself will set 
and destroyed. Right eyes, it may be, will | forth, not that you have completed a certain 
have to be plucked out. Right hands, | curriculum of study, not that you have per- 

rchance, will have to be cut cff. Furnace- | formed great intellectual feats in oratory or 
eat, for aught I know, may be necessary | authorship, in art or invention, but that you 
for your refining. Severe frictions, possi-| have graduated in heart-learning, that you 
bly, may be required for your polishing. | have been believing and willing and obedient, 
Storms and tempests and winter frosts may be | that you have fed the dear Lord Jesus when 
essential to your rooting and grounding and He was hungry, given Him drink when He 
strengthening and settling. The pruning-| was thirsty, taken Him in when a stranger, 
knife may be the thing to prevent your be-| clothed Him when naked, visited Him when 
coming all leaf and no fruit. Affliction, | sick and in prison, because He is so identified 
suffering, patience, endurance may ail be with His people that what you have done to 
called for at your hands, while God is doing | the least of His brethren you bave done to 
the work of an engraver and ornamenting,| Him. And then the reward shall be given, 
your hearts with His own glorious image. | the prize at the end of the race which a// who 

“ Knowledge,” says the Apostle, “ puffeth run may obtain, and it is this: “Come, ye 
up, but charity edifieth ;” that is, head-learn- | blessed of my Father, inherit the Kingdom 
ing puffeth up—heart-learning buildeth up. prepared for you from the foundation of the 
The latter is better than the former in that | world.” 


the spiritual is better than the intellectual. 
A mind well disciplined and stored with 
knowledge is the object of head-learning. A 
heart well disciplined and made perfect in 
love is just the fulfilment of the first and 


From the Public Ledger. 
“THE SILENT COLLEGE.” 
By the above name the professors and pu- 


second commandments, to love God supremely pils of the institution designate the National 
and your neighbor as yourself; aud so heart- College for Deaf Mutes, situated in the sub- 
learning, or love, is the fullfiling of the whole urbs of Washington, D.C. Its origin dates 
law. This is just what is described by St. back some twenty years. Amos Kendall, at- 


Paul under the name of Charity, which is tracted by his generous sympathy with the 
— love—completed heart-learaing—as suffering, released five deaf mutes from the 


tter than the gift of speaking with tongues, hands of a speculator, who was making gain 
better than prophecy, or preaching, better by their wonderful performances. He pro- 
than the understanding of mysteries, better vided for their maintenance and education. 
than knowledge, or head learning, better than Such was the beginning of the “ National 
faith, better than hope, better than benevo- College,” which occupied a portion of the 
lence, better than martyrdom. Truly, my estate where Mr. Kendall built his residence, 
beloved young friends, it is worth your while and to which he retired in his later years. It 
at whatever cost to secure that heart-learning is an honorable memorial to the deceased 
which shall endure after every other gift and statesman. 
attainment shall have vanished away, and A lady, who recently visited the institution, 
which is as immortal as your own souls. has made what she saw there the subject of an 

I seem to see before me another Commence- interesting letter to the New York Times. 
ment Day. This is at the close of your col- From that letter we select some of the most 
lege course, that shall be at the end of the notable and curious points. First in order of 
world. Here you are assembled in the pres- interest is the following: The visitor was 
ence of the President and Faculty of your watching the exercises of a class in mental 
college and some hundreds of spectators, there | philosophy. Bending over one of the pupils 
you will be in the presence of the Son of Man as he wrote, she was astonished to find him 
sitting on the throne of His glory with the, working out a theory of “ perfected percep- 
angels around Him, and all nations gathered tions.” Astonished at his comprehending at 
before them. Here you have been examined | all such a theme, she was still more surprised, 
to ascertain whether or not you have head-| and, perhaps, not a little alarmed, when the 
learning ; there you will be examined solely | young man perceived that she was overlook- 
as to your possession of heart-learning. You|ing him. For the deaf man rose quickly, and 
will be asked not whether you know much,'| gracefully handing her the open text-book, 
but whether you love much; not whether you | distinctly said, “I beg your pardon, Madam, 
have reached lofty intellectual attainments, here is our lesson. I thought the Professor 
but whether you lene believed in the Lord | gave you a book.” He then quietly sat down 
Jesus Christ; not whether you have accom-|and resumed his work. Upon inquiry the 
plished great things for yourselves in the| visitor found that mutes, though entirely deaf, 
world, but whether you have done what you| may be taught to articulate. This, by the 
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way, she might have known before, had she | 
read the reports upon the subject, which have | 
been published from time to time, and noticed | 
iu the journals. The Ledger has more than | 
once slveet its readers of the efforts made in | 
this direction. The professors informed the 

visitor that, though the deaf and dumb may 

be taught to articulate, the return for the time | 
and labor is considered inadequate. But it| 
should be remembered that once—and not so | 
very long ago,—all labor to teach deaf mutes | 
anything beyond the simplest things of every 

day use, was regarded as yielding an inade- 
quate return. Now we have in many of the 
States, institutions where pupils are taught all 

that is embraced in a “common school” edu- 

cation, and at the national capital this college, 

where the pupils can enjoy the higher advan- 

tages of a salheiiabe course. 

The pupils of the National College are very 
fond of dancing. They keep perfect time, by | 
some exceeding sensitiveness known only to 
themselves. But they object to music, not for | 
its sound, of course, but because “any noise | 
stirring the air violently, like the roll of thun- | 
der or the beat of a large drum, strikes them 
in the stomach, causing nausea.” Little facts 
like this make one hope that among the grad- 
uates of the “Silent College” will be some 
author competent to write a book on the con-| 
dition of deaf mutes, “ by one of themselves.” | 
It would probably bé a work of extraordinary | 
interest. The college has its primary depart- 
ment. In this are several children of African 
descent. The visitor observed one of these, a 
boy, telegraphing with his fingers under his 
desk her lesson on the blackboard to a little 
girl. The teacher suspected, but detected | 
nothing, the eyes of the “prompter” being | 
most hypocritically fastened on his own book. | 
Verily these deaf and dumb children suffi- 
ciently prove their relationship to the great 
family of school children who are better gifted 
with senses than they. One is tempted to 
think that in acuteness of observation they 
excel those who enjoy all their senses. 

Altogether, the exercises were of a very sat- 
isfactory character. The pupils wrote their 
recitations on the blackboard, and were not 
confined to an exact repetition of the words 
of the text-book, but framed their answers in 
their own language, with a fluency and cor- 
rectness of expression truly remarkable. If 
this system .of requiring ideas from pupils 
rather than parrot-like repetitions of the 
words of other people, were more general in 
school exercises, education would be more 
thorough. The Sunday services in the chapel 
were very impressive. A “hush” that it 
would have seemed sacrilege to break, per- 
vaded the atmosphere. The preacher was 
talking of little things and their important 
agency. Finally, ashe told the familiar story 


of the little rain drop, which determined to 
fall, doing what good it might, and depicted 
the delighted surprise of the farmer who re- 
ceived the little herald of a shower upon his 
nose, there burst from the silent ones a curious 
laughter, hearty and irrepressible. 

Several clerks in the Departments and a 
chief examiner in the Patent Office, who is 
familiar with seven languages, are graduates 
of this college. It will furnish professors for 
many of the deaf and dumb schools througb- 
out the land, teachers who are eminently 
adapted for their work. No one can help 
wishing such an institution good speed, and 
no man could desire a better monument than 
stands to Amos Kendall, on the site which he 
named “ Kendall Green.” 


EASTERN AND WESTERN LAKES. 


There is some resemblance between the 
physical conditions of the Lake of Galilee 
and Lake Utah. Both are in mountainous 
regions and are fed by mountainous streams; 
each is connected by a river with a larger 
body of salt or brackish water. They are 
but few degrees apart in north latitude. 
About the year 1864, Dr. Tristram investi- 
gated the zoology of Palestine, and deter- 
mined for the first time the true relationships 
of the animals enumerated by Moses. He 
discovered that the species alluded to as the 
“unicorn” is the wild buffalo of the East. 
He brought home a fine series of fishes of the 
Lake of Galilee, which have been determined 
by Dr. Gunther, of the British Museum. 
Seventeen species are included in the list, 
which enter seven families, There are an eel, 
a considerable number of chubs and minnows, 
a cat-fish, and four species of perch. No 
doubt the last-named constitute the more 
highly valued edible fishes, and may be re 
garded as the especial object of pursuit of 
Andrew and Simon Peter, and of James and 
John. Perhaps it was one of these that our 
Lord had obtained when the apostles saw 
“a fire of coals burning, and fish laid thereon.” 
In conformity with such ideas, Dr. Gunther 
named the species Hemichromis sacra and 
Chromis andrew and Chromis simonis, The 
fourth is one with which the Jews must have 
been familiar before leaving Egypt, for it is 
the common perch of that country—C hromis 
nilotica. The fish from whose mouth Peter 
took a piece of money is said by medieval 
writers to be the haddock, and the black spots 
behind the axillsz are asserted to be the marks 
of the toil-stained finger and thumb of Peter, 
miraculously preserved. As the haddock is 
a marine fish of the North Atlantic, and does 


| not occur in fresh water, we are not surprised 
at not finding it in Dr. Gunther’s list. 


The fishes of Lake Utah have been collected 
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by the naturalists of Lieutenant Wheeler's | 
United States Survey, and number thirteen | 

. . : } 
species, The number will, no doubt, be in- | 
creased on fuller investigation. They are not| 
nearly so varied in type as those of the Lake | 
of Galilee, representing only four families. 
Three of these do not exist in the Palestine 
waters; but the fourth, the chub and minnow | 
family (Cyprinide), is most largely repre- 
sented in both. The others are the sucker, 
white-fish, and salmon families, there being no | 
perch, cat-fish, nor eels. There is but a single | 
species of trout and white-fish each; but 
these go a long way toward supplying the! 
economic deficiencies. The white-fish ( Corego- 
nus williamsonii) is a delightful table fish, and 
the most southern species of its family, while) 
the truut (Salmo virginalis) is equally agree- 
able as food, and reaches a larger size. It has) 
black spots on a silver ground, and a broad 
red band along the side, with red belly, red 
bars on the chin, red muzzle, &c. In the! 
adjscent mountains a stouter species is found, 
the Salmo pleuriticus, which is similar in gene- 
ral color, but different in form, while the same 
crimson lateral band is seen in a sucker ( Cato- 
stomus discobolus) which inhabits the tribu- 
taries of the Colorado River. — Harper's 
Weekly, 

For Friends’ Review. 
ACCURACY OF THE BIBLE. 


A communication entitled, “ Reading the 
Bible,” appeared in a late number of Friends’ 
Review (No. 46) the tendency of which seemed 
to me to be to discredit the accuracy and 
reliability of the Holy Scriptures, as we 
have them. I need not quote from that com- 
munication; but I desire to point out the 
error into which I think the writer and some 
others have fallen in relation to this subject. 

We have a greater number of ancient man- 
uscripts of the Bible, beyond all comparison, | 
than exist of any other old writings; and 
what is most remarkable, there is an extra- 
ordinary agreement in all these manuscripts. 
There are three now existing, the oldest of all, 
that were written about three centurics after | 
the Christian era. These are known as the | 
Sinaitic, Vatican, and Alexandrian manu- 
scripts. There are many others, copied at 
different subsequent periods. Now, we do not 
find in these the disagreements which some 
might expect, and which are found in all 
other old writings. On the contrary, the 
Wonderful coincidence in all seems almost 
miraculous, and there is no doubt that an 
overruling Providence preserved them from 
error or change. Without occupying much 
of the valuable space of this journal, I will 
Mention some of these coincidences. King | 

ames’ version, (as it is called,) was made 
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from later manuscripts, and it might be sup- 
posed that on comparing the three most 
ancient, some of which were since discovered, 
considerable discrepancies would be found in 
them. On the contrary, there are extremely 
few important variations in the books of the 
New Testament, in all these manuscripts. 

Now, when it is seen that where such vari- 
ations occur, they are so rare as to constitute 
a very small fractional part of the words, and 
that they do not alter the great truths or 
doctrines in the slightest degree, it must re- 
quire an extreme spirit of cavilling to question 
the entire reliability of the sacred Scriptures 
as they are given to us. 

It seems indeed singularly inconsistent for 
any one to claim that of the two modes by 
which the Divine will is to be communicated 
to us, that is, through a written or an un- 
written channel, we should regard the one as 
infallible at the same time that we cast doubts 
on the other. What would a worldly mon- 
arch think of his subjects who should place 
his verbal commands above his written hea 
as if they did not always harmonize together? 


‘I think it is time that Friends received the 


revealed will of God,in whatever way it comes 
to us, with reverence and submission, and not 
make any distinction by placing one above 
the other. We have abundant evidence of 
the extraordinary preservation of the Scrip- 
tures through all the commotions which have 
swept over the world, so that not a single im- 
portant variation occurs in a large number of 
the entire books, and we can rely implicitly 
on what an all-gracious Providence has thus 
preserved for us and given us. -_ 


From the Public Ledger. 

THE HARVEST. 
The cheering crop prospect is doing much 
to’ encourage the hope of a general revival of 


trade in the early future. The receipts of 
wheat and corn reported at the principal 


'grain centres of the West are unusually heavy, 
| and largely in excess of those of the correspond- 


ing time last year. 

The receipts of wheat are about double 
what they were one year ago, while of corn 
they are only a little more than half what 
they were then. This improvement in the 
movement of Western grain may very reason- 
ably account for an advance in the stocks of 
railroads known as wheat roads, running 
West and North of Chicago and Milwaukee. 
Heavy crops are not only important to the 
carrying companies, but they are the direct 
means of business and financial recuperation, 
provided there shall be found a ready market 
at remunerative prices for whatever surplus 
we may have to dispose of. We have a de- 


_cided advance in the prices of wheat and flour 
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in response to the continued rains in Europe | during the late civil conflict, met with this in 


and the unfavorable crop accounts from Eng- | 
land and the Continent. There is, of course, 
more or less speculation always attendant | 


upon such excited markets for wheat and | 


flour as we bave just witnessed, but, sifted of 
its speculative features, the movement in 
breadstuffs last week was one of unusual im- 

ortance to producers and legitimate traders. | 

t seems to have settled beyond doubt the | 
fact that not only England, but some por- 
tions of the Continent of Europe, will be ac- 


tive purchasers of our flour and wheat, to an | 


extent that will absorb a very large amount 


of that portion which will not be needed for 
home consumption. 


FRIENDS’ RE VIEW. | 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 7, 1875. 


FrieNDs IN NORWAY Tens must have 
read with much ivterest the letter* of Allen 
Jay, giving a brief account of a portion of his 
journey, in company with Isaac Sharp and 
Robert Doeg, and of their service among 
Norwegian Friends. Very different must 
have been some parts of their experience, in 
that “land of glaciers,” where, at the time of 


their visit, it was “twilight, more or less, all 
night,” from that of the late Australian depu- 
tation of English Friends, some of whose 
letters have been copied upon our pages 
within the last few months. 
however, alter true religion ; although it may 
somewhat affect emotional tendencies connected 


Climate does not, 


with it. ‘As the waters cover the sea,” is 
the prophetic picture of the universality: of 
the knowledge of the Lord, to be realized yet 
in these “last days.” 

We, who live in the enjoyment of relig’ous 
as well as civil liberty, with our religion re- 
pected, and our conscientious scruples allowed 
entire tolerance, may find it hard to place 
ourselves mentally in the position of those 
Friends who constitute the small bodies in 
Norway, France, Germany and Mexico. 
Difference of place often produces an effect 
like that of difference in time. England and 
the United States, within the memory of thos 
now living, have had examples of serious suf. 
fering for conscience’ sake, especially in con- 
nection with war. Our Southern Friends, 


*In No. 49 of F. Review 


|a number of instances. How noble and bean. 
‘tiful i is steadfastness, sustained by the powe 
of Divine grace, which loss and danger, or 
even death, cannot move! By it, in the past, 
the security and tranquillity of our presen 
liberty have been won. If no more martyr. 
'doms, no more imprisonments or distraints, 
occur to test the faithfulness of Christians of 
jany denomination in the English-speaking 
‘countries of to-day, let our sympathies an( 
prayers go forth warmly on behalf of ou 
brethren who may yet have to meet with fiery 
trials. Nor can any who claim or desir? tp 
| be the disciples of Him whose kingdom was, 
and is, not of this world, expect to be alto 
gether free from trials, even “ persecutions ;” 
for “the friendship of the world is enmity 
with God.” 

ALLEN JAy.—By private letter we learn that 
this Friend was, about the middle of the month 
just passed, engaged in visiting acceptably the 
Quarterly Meeting of Devon and Cornwall, Eng- 
land. 


ee 

ACKWORTH QUARTERLY MEETING, Iowa. -— 
The times have been altered for this Meeting, so 
thatit will assemble hereafter on the third Seventh- 
day of each of the following months; 
Fifth, Eighth, and Eleventh. 


Second, 


MARRIED. 


PARRY—MIDDLETON.—At Crosswicks, New 
Jersey, on the 15th of Seventh month, 1875, Wilson 
Parry *o Deborah B., daughter of Joel H. and Amy 
Middleton, of the same place. 


DIED. 


BANER.—At her residence in Springboro’, Ohio, 
Third month 3d, 1875, Sarah Baner, wife of Isax 
Baner, deceased, in the 86th yearof herage. She wa 
a highly esteemed member of Springboro’ Monthly 
Meeting, and through a long and very active life neve! 
let her worldly cares prevent her from attending 1 
ligious meetings. She passed through sore conflicts for 
the maintenance of the principles of Friends taught by 
George Fox and others. At the time of the separation 
of the Society of Friends in 1827, her father’s entirt 
family (herself excluded) went with the separatists 
while she, with firm faith and reliance on the merits 0 
a crucified and risen Saviour, and sure conviction that 
it is not of man that walketh to direct his own steps but 

| that these must be ordered of the Lord, remained with 
the Orthodox Friends. She frequently — to this 
circumstance in after life and to the peace and satisfac 
tion she had enjoyed in the course she had taken. 5 
she drew near the end of the journey of life she woul 
many times repeat the words of the psalmist, « Yea 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow o 
death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me, thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me.’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. | 


BurMANA, Mount LesBanon, 22d of Sixth month, 1875. 
To the Committee of Friends’ Syrian Mission: 

I trust the last mail brought you a letter, 
from me in which I told you something of the | 
village called Beit Miry. I told you that I 
had a wonderful opportunity of preaching the | 
Gospel for the first time in that place. The 
Maronites since divided into two parties, the 
one party is for the priests, and the other for 
Christ. The priests are working hard among 
the people, and the bishops excommunicating 
those who are inclined to the Gospel and the 
Protestants. The last week was full of ex- 
citement and commotion at Beit Miry. 

It happened at the 6th day of last week, 
which is the 18th of this month, that my 
teacher of the Beit Miry school went to the 
shop to buy s»mething; he met there a man 
who was present the last First-day at the 
Protestant service at Beit Miry; thet very 
man said to my teacher Abraham Saab, “I 
am very glad because my heart feels heav- | 
enly peace, I am at rest because I have} 
found Christ, and I have drawn away my 
toubesidy ; toubesidy means cloth of the Vir- 
gin Mary, which is nothing but a piece ot 
rag put together like an amulet, with the like- 
ness of the Virgin Mary. It is sold by the 
priests, and all the Maronites used to hang it 
round their necks always, day and night, to| 
prevent all evils. “I did not find,” said the 
man, “any use in this rag, therefore I have 
drawn it away.” “You have done well,” 
said my teacher, Abraham Saab, “ because 
this rag cannot save you, and sole salvation 
is in Jesus Christ. He alone is able to save 
us from all evils.” When the people in the 
shop heard this witness for the truth, they 
began to beat my poor teacher, and while 
they were beating, the Maronite priest, of 
whom [ told you in my last letter, began to 
beat Abraham too, and took his watch away 
from him, and said to the people, “ Kill the 
Protestants, their blood shall be upon my 
head.” Poor Abraham Saab was nearly 
killed by this fanatical people, and the same 
day he was brought upon a donkey to PBru- 
mana, to my house, where he was nursed. | 
He was very weak, and often fainting, but he 
was not wounded, because they pulled and 
boxed and lashed him with their fists and 
elbows. I was exceedingly sorry and much | 
grieved in my heart to see the young martyr 
suffering, but I was also gladdened up in my 
heart to hear from his lips, saying, “I am| 
glad to suffer for the name of our Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ, it is an honor for us to suffer.” 
It was good that you sent me lately some 
medicine. The arnica rendered me some 
good service, and was first applied to our dear 
teacher, Abraham Saab, after he came from | 


| 
| 
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the hands of his persecutors. The whole of 
Beit Miry was set afterwards in full alarm, 
and there was some danger, but the Lord 
subdued it. On Seventh-day evening I 
got two messengers from Beit Miry asking 
me to come over on First-day to preach 
the Gospel to them, but some people said, 
“ Please do not go, because there is danger ; 
they may beat you, for the priests are very 
angry.” On First-day I went, however, 
trusting upon my heavenly Father. When 
entering the village I found the people mostly 
standing before their houses, which made me 
a little uneasy ; but I went along to the house 
of Elias Mehausehy, where I was expected. 
Many people gathered together, and the house 
was soon quite full. I began to preach on 
the text, “ For other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 
(1 Cor. iii. 2.) The Lord helped me, and the 
Spirit taught me what to say, and the people 
listened with very great attention. After the 
service was finished I went back to Brumana. 
Some days ago one man of those who are en- 
lightened by the Gospel said at Beit Miry, 
“T cannot believe that the Virgin Mary is 
able to save us, but I fully believe that Jesus 
Christ is our Saviour, and that no man can 
enter heaven except by Him.” This man 
was accused on account of these words, and was 
put into prison, where he is still suffering, and 
nobody looks after him. I shall write a letter 
to the Governor to try to save him from pris- 
on, but [ have little hope, because the Gov- 
ernor of Meten is a fanatical Maronite. 

Now, my dear friends, what shall we do, 
where shall we get right, who will defend us, 
and stand fur our cause? It is only the Lord 
God who is able to defend and protect us. 
We shall fully trust in Him, and His guiding 
hand will lead us always. 

I have referred the matter to my teacher, 
Abraham Saab, to my Consulate, to Dr. 
Horrbruch, who has worked much and very 
energetically for the cause of our mission 
here. But 1 trust you will do something 
officially for to protect our mission station, 
which has done so much good already, against 
all material persecution from the Maronite 
clergy and Maronite officials, who are the 
right hand of the Maronite bishops and pa- 
triarchs. Let all the people know what the 
Maronites are doing in Mount Lebanon, and 
pray for us, because [ have to stay day and 
night in the spiriiual battle- field. 

Abraham Saab is getting better. His 
father came to-day to visit him. We are in 
general quite well, and our mission schools 
are working on nicely and steadily. We are 
not afraid on account of the roaring of the 
enemies, because the Lord is with us. 

Yours affectionately in Jesus, 
THEOPHILUs W ALDMEIER. 
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AN IMPORTANT ADDRESS. 


To the Christian Public: 

The Board of Indian Commissioners, in 
view of the present agitation upon Indian 
affairs, feel moved to present this brief ad- 
dress to the Christian communions of the 
land, nine of whose missionary organizations 
we may regard as our particular constituen- 
cies. Speaking from our own deep and 
honest convictions, we ask careful and pray-| 


erful attention to the statements and appeals | 0 a ACK 
cially in view of the fact that most of the 


which we here make. 

First.—The present policy of the Govern- 
ment toward the Indians is eminently hu-| 
mane and Christian, and being such, should 
command the aid and support of all religious | 





bodies and all Christian men. That policy is 


REVIEW. 


whom they are brought in contact, now and 
then one should become corrupt; but we fee] 
confident that in this department the Govern- 
ment was never so honestly served as at the 
present time. It is but fair to say that there 
is no hesitation on the part of the Govern- 
ment to remove agents on our recommenda- 
tion, who are proved to be incompetent or 
corrupt. Neither this board nor the Govern- 
ment would be justified in accepting loud- 
mouthed accusations for proof of guilt, espe. 


charges of fraud and incompetency come from 
disappointed contractors and traders whose 
hope of gains, under the more careful letting 
of contracts and rigid inspection of supplies, is 
gone. Nor, on the other hand, would they be 


peace. It proposes the government of 300,- | justified in withholding the most rigid investi- 
000 Indians in the land by moral and relig-| gation when, as in some cases, charges are 
ious means, to civilize and elevate them by| made by respectable and responsible parties. 
the same agencies which are used by Chris-| ourth.—We are not aware of the exist- 
tian missions throughout the world, supple-| ence of any “rings” in connection with the 
mented by such aid and succor as the Gov-| Indian service differing at all from the 
ernment can give. ‘To this end, not only| ‘rings,’ or combinations, which are seen by 
every member of this board, but nearly all| all shrewd men in connection with the let- 
the eighty Indian agents who disburse the} ting of all large contracts in other public or 
bounties of the Government to the Indians, | private Service. Where there is a carcass 
are appointed on the nomination of the vari-| the vultures will gather. It is the duty of 
ous missionary societies or religious bodies | this board to watch, and, as far as possible, 
which have missions among them. The co-| to circumvent the success of these combina- 
operation of the Government with these re-| tions, and thus secure for the Government 
ligious bodies is not formal, but it is full,| and for the Indian the largest benefit to be 
generous, and cordial. | derived from the Government appropriations. 

Second.—This policy, despite the assaults; The experience of the past, we trust, has 
upon it, has been eminently sueeessful. The'! been advantageous, and while the adminis- 
Indians are taking on the dress, manners, | tration of this year in respect to purchasing, 
habits, and occupations of civilized life. The | inspecting, and forwarding annuity goods has 
children are being educated in our own tongue, | been as careful as possible, we are resolved 
and, with the parents, are being taught the| upon as careful a disbursement through the 
industries needful for support and prosperity | agents as can be had through our own per- 
in a civilized state. The exceptions to this| sonal oversight and such helps as the law 
rule are mainly among three or four large| provides. It is due to the Government to 
and powerful bands of Sioux Indians, under | Say that in this matter we are not hindered, 
able chiefs, who occupy a wild region in the| but aided in every way allowed by the law. 
high altitudes of the Rocky Mountains.| i/th.—From the foregoing statement it 
These chiefs desire no teachers or preachers, | Will be seen that the success of this humane 
and no instruction, either in books or civiliz-| policy depends largely upon the sagacity and 
ing arts. But even among these wild bands| Wisdom of the Missionary Boards in the se- 
there is marked improvement, and great lection of men whom they nominate for the 


promise in the line of peace, order, and quiet | 
for the future. 

Third —Much care—and, in the experi- 
ence gained, increasing care —is taken by 
the religious bodies in the selection of men 
to be nominated for appointment as agents. 
Some of these larger agencies require talents 
in the agent of a higher class than can easily 
be commanded by the small salaries affixed by | 
law. It would not seem strange, therefore, 
if now and then one should prove incompe- 
tent; or, considering the infirmities of our 
nature and the unscrupulous character of 
some of the contractors and traders with! 





‘capacity for 


positions of agents. Men of capacity in 
every-day affairs, as well as men of good 
character, are required for this work—men 
whose every-day influence is in itself ele- 
vating and civilizing; men who have some 
leadership, and conscience 
enough to constrain them ever in a right di- 
rection. Again, there is required on the 
part of all good men a comprehension of the 
difficulties of this work—a fair amount of 
patience with those who administer it, and 
a disposition to wait for proof of corruption 
before they withdraw confidence from those 
who have deservedly enjoyed it. 
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Much of the present clamor is raised and 
promoted by bad men, and is aimed at this 
humane policy with a desire to destroy it, 
even though its destruction should lead to 
the extermination of the Indians. 

We cannot, therefore, close this address 
without asking earnest attention to the fact 
that for several years the Indian service as 
a whole, and in detail, has been, and still is, 
virtually within the supervision and control 
of the religious bodies of the country; and 
upon them and the Christian community 
will rest, to a large extent, the ultimate suc- 
cess or failure of the policy of humanity and 
justice in our dealings with the remnants of 
this once powerful race. 

(Signed), Clinton B. Fisk, John D. Lang, 
B. Rush Roberts, E. A. Hoyt, E. M. Kings- 
ley, William Stickney, A. C. Barstow, F. H. 
Smith, Board of Indian Commissioners. 
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THE LONDON RELIGIOUS TRACT 
SOCIETY. 








Who would have thought that where Wy- 
cliffe was met by his haughty persecutors, and 
Tyndale’s Testament and Luther’s writings 


. Were committed to the flames, and where 


Latimer preached* to the people in their own 
tongue, with no fear but the fear of God be- 
fore his eyes, there would rise in ample pro- 
portions the depository of a Society, issuing 
religious publications, which in fifty years 
numbered five hundred millions, in one 
hundred and ten languages and dialects, and 
that in 1874 the number had swollen to 
fifteen hundred and thirty-eight millions. 
The sales of every kind in Great Britain in 
1873-4 were 44,802,680 copies, or 2,000,000 
more than on any previous year, and the sales 
abroad were over 10,000,000 copies. 

It is an interesting circumstance that the 


British and Foreign Bible Society has its 


“Bible House” within the precinct of the 
Carmelite monastery of Blackfriars where the 
Bible was burnt by the common hangman; 
that the “ Sunday-school Union” stands near 
to the spot where the prisoners of the Star 
Chamber were tried; that the “ City Mission 
House” is built on the site of the monastery 
of the Whitefriars; and that the new Hall of 
the Congregationalists, built at a cost of 
seventy-five thousand pounds, stands where 
was once the Fleete Prison, where Barrow 
and Greenwood were confined before their 
death at Tyburn. What hath God wrought! 

Of all these great religious organizations of 
London, other than the Missionary Societies, 
the Religious Tract Society holds the most 
distinguished place, as having been the parent 
Institution of the Bible and Sunday-school 
Societies, and these three may be said to have 


*Pawle’s Cross. 
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gone hand in hand in their blessed and benef- 
icent work without rivalry and mutually 
helpful. It may be questioned who wrote the 
first religious Tract, but the Bible is made up 
of books and portions written by the hand of 

Moses the servant of God, and Joshua, 

Samuel, David, and Solomon were all scribes 

of the same master. Wycliffe wrote, Huss 

wrote, Luther wrote, and then the sound went 

forth, “ Let there be light.” Then the print- 

ing-press, newly invented, lent :its aid, and 

the word, in many forms, had free course and 

was glorified. It was at this time that one of 
the fiercest opponents of the Reformation from 

Popery said: ‘“ The gospelers of these days do 

fill the realm with so many of their noisome 

little books that they will be like unto the 

swarm of locusts which did infest the land of 
Egypt.” And John Fox, the martyrologist, 

— boldly out in answer, thus: “ i suppose 

that either the Pope must abolish printing, or 

else, sure as this world standeth, printing will 
abolish him. God hath, instead of John 
Huss, opened the press to preach, whose voice 
the Pope is never able to stop, with all the 
puissance of his triple crown.” 

And so it came to pass that down to the 
17th century small religious works were pub- 
lished, and in the period of the commonwealth, 
1649, was founded by the English Parliament 
“ The Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in New England and the parts adjacent 
in America.” On June 16, 1701, in King 
William’s reign, was fouuded “The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts,” and at the end of the same year, “ The 
Society for the Promoting of Christian 
Knowledge.” : 

In 1750, a society was formed by persons 
“of every Christian denomination, among 
those who truly feared God, loved the Protes- 
tant religion and liberties, and wished well to 
immortal souls,” and it was called “ The 
Society for Promoting Religious Knowledge 
among the Poor.” Among the first publica- 
tions were the “Cheap Repository Tracts.’’ 
The name of the writer of William Chip was 
little known, but Hannah Moore, of Barley- 
wood, soon became an object of interest, as 
afterward appeared “The Shepherd of Salis- 
bury Plain” and “ Black Giles the Poacher.” 
Of her narrative Tracts two millions of copies 
were circulated in one year. The holy and 
venerable Simeon of Cambridge, became an 
early tract distributor, and as the practice of 
scattering tracts grew, a proposal for a new 
society was put forth. Its originator, without 
doubt, was John Campbell, a returned mis- 
sionary and —_— of an Independent church 
at Kingsland, and it was he who traced the 
result of the purchase from a pedler of one 
tract by the father of Richard Baxter. Bax- 
ter was led to repentance by this “little 
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piece,” and thus he says “ not by any means | selves in tenderness, and love, and thoughtful 
but by books was God pleased to resolve me| care; and who in their secret thoughts charge 
for Himself.” Doddridge was directed by | Him with a neglect and indifference of which 
the works of Baxter, and comforted by the | they would feel themselves incapable. The 
“Saints’ Rest.” “The Rise and Progress of truth really is, that His care is infinitely supe- 
Religion in the Soul,” led William Wilber-| rior to any possibilities of human care: and 
force to seek for pardon through the Divine | that He who counts the very hairs of our 
Redeemer. Wilberforce’s “ Practical View,” | heads, and suffers not a sparrow to fall with- 
led Legh Richmond to repentance, and his | out Him, takes note of the minutest matters 
“Dairyman’s Daughter’ and the “ Young | that can affect the lives of His children, and 
Cottager” have been the means “in every | regulates them all according to His own sweet 
tongue,” of blessing to thousands “in every | will, let their origin be what they may. 
land.” | The instances of this arenumberless. Take 
About 1781, the Rev. George Burder, of | Joseph. What could have seemed more ap- 
Coventry, printed a small tract called “The! parently on the face of it to be the result of 
Good Old Way.” And subsequently five|sin, and utterly contrary to the will of God, 
others sold as “ Village Tracts,” at one penny than his being sold into slavery? and yet 
each. The failure ot the publisher led to a| Joseph in speaking of it said, “As for you, 
conference among friends on May 8, 1799, ye thought evil against me; but God meant 
and on the following day in St. Paul’s churci-| it unto good.” ‘‘ Now, therefore, be not 
yard. There George Burder, author of| grieved or angry with yourselves, that ye sold 
“Village Sermons,” Rowland Hill, author of | me hither, for God did send me before you to 
“The Village Dialogues,” and Matthew preserve life.’ It was undoubtedly sin in 
Wilks, pleaded the cause, and a society was| Joseph’s brethren, but by the time it had 
formed, and Joseph Hughes, the founder of | reached Joseph it had become God's will for 
the Bible Society, became its first secretary.— him, and was, in truth, though he did not see 
Christian Weekly. it then, the greatest blessing of his whole life. 
- And thus we see how God can make even the 
From The Pathway of Power. wrath of men to praise Him, and how all 
IS GOD IN EVERYTHING ? things, even the sins of others, shall work to- 
To my own mind, the Scriptures settle for- | gether for good to them that love Him. : 
ever the question as to the power of second| [I learned this lesson practically and experi- 
causes in the life of the children of God.) mentally long years before I knew the Scrip- 
They are all under the control of our Father, | tural truth concerning it. I was attending a 
and nothing can touch us except with His | prayer-meeting held for the promotion of 
knowledge, and by His permission. It may | Scriptural holiness, when a strange lady rose 
be the sin of man that originates the action, | to speak, and I looked at her wondering who 
and therefore the thing itself cannot be said she could be, little thinking she was to bring 
to be the will of God; but by the time it|@ message to my soul which would teach me 
reaches us, it has become God’s will for us, such a grand lesson. She said she had great 
and must be accepted as directly from His! difficulty 1n living the life of faith, on account 
hands. No man or company of men, no) of the second causes that seemed to her to 
power in earth or heaven, can touch that soul | control nearly everything that concerned her. 
which is abiding in Christ, without first pass-, Her perplexity became so great that at last 
ing through Him, and receiving the seal of she began to ask God to teach her the truth 
His permission. If God be for us, it matters about it, whether He really was in everything 
not who may be against us; nothing can dis- | OF not. After praying this for a few days, she 
turb or harm us, except He shall see that it is | had what she described as a vision. She 
best for us, and shall stand aside to let it pass. | thought she was in a perfectly dark place, and 
An earthly parent’s eare for his helpless | that there advanced towards ber from a dis- 
child is a feeble illustration of this. If the | tance a body of light, which gra:lually sur- 
child is in its father’s arms, nothing can touch | rounded and enveloped her and rn 
it without that father’s consent, unless he is | around he r. Asit approached, a voice seemet 
too weak to prevent it. And even if this to say, “This is the presence of God—this is 
should be the case, he suffers the harm first|the presence of God.” While surrounded 
in his own person, before he allows it to reach | With this presence, all the great and awful 
his child. And if an earthly parent would | things in life seemed to pass before her—fight- 
thus care for his little helpless one, how much | ing armies, wicked men, raging beasts, storms 
more will our Heavenly Father, whose love is| nd pestilences, sin and suffering of every 
infinitely greater, and whose strength and) kind. She shrunk back at first in terror, but 
wisdom can never be baffled? I am afraid | she soon saw that the presence of God so sur- 
there are some, even of God’s own children, | rounded and enveloped each one of these that 
who scarcely think that He is equal to them- | 20t a lion could reach out its paw, or a bullet 
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fly through the air, except as the presence of 
God moved out of the way to permit it. And 
she saw, that let there be ever so thin a sheet, 
as it were, of this glorious presence between 
herself and the most terrible violence, not a 
hair of her head could be ruffled, nor any- 
thing touch her, unless the presence divided 
to Jet the evil through. Then all the small 
and annoying things of life passed before her, 
and equally she saw that these also were so 
enveloped in this presence of God, that not a 
cross look, or a harsh word, or petty trial of 
any kind, could reach her unless God’s pres- 
ence moved out of the way to let it. 

Her difficulty vanished. Her question was 
answered for ever. God was in everything; 
and to her henceforth there were no second 
causes. She saw that her life came to her day 
by day and hour by hour directly from the 
hand of God, let the agencies which should 
seem to control it be what they might. And 
never again had she found any difficulty in| 
an abiding consent to His will, and an un-| 
waveriug trust in His care. 

I wish it were only possible to make every 
Christian see this truth as plainly as I see it. 
For I am convinced it is the only clue to a| 
completely restful life. Nothing else will ena- | 
ble a soul to live only in the present moment | 
as we are commanded to do, and take no 
thought for the morrow. Nothing else will | 
take all the risks and “supposes” out of a| 
Christian’s life, and enable him to say,| 
“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me | 
all the days of my life.” Under God's care 
we run no risks. I once heard of a poor| 
colored woman, who earned a precarious liv- 
ing by daily labor, but who was a joyous, 
triumphant Christian. “Ah, Nancy,” said a 
gloomy Christian lady to her one day, who 
almost disapproved of her constant cheerful- 
ness, and yet envied it,—“Ah, Nancy, it is all 
well enough to be happy now, but I should 
think the thoughts of your future would sober 
you. Only suppose, for instance, that you 
should have a spell of sickness and be unable 
to work ; or suppose your present employers 
should move away, and no one else should 
give you anything to do; or supp»se—” | 
“Stop!” cried Nancy, “I never supposes. De 
Lord is my Shepherd, and I knows I shall 
not want. And, honey” she added to her 
gloomy friend, “it’s all dem supposes as is 
makin’ you so mis’able. You'd better give 
dem a!l up, 4nd just trust de Lord.” 

Nothing else but this seeing God in every- 
thing will make us loving and patient with 
those who annoy and trouble us. They will 
be to us then only the instruments for accom- 
plishing his tender and wire purposes towards 
us, and we shall even find ourselves at last in- 
wardly thanking them for the blessings they 








bring us. 
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Nothing else will completely put an end to 
all murmuring or rebelling thoughts. Chris- 
tians often feel a liberty to murmur against 
man when they would not dare to murmur 
against God. But this way of receiving 
things would make it impossible ever to mur- 
mur. If our Father permits a trial to come, 
it must be because that trial is the sweetest 
and best thing that could happen to us, and 
we must accept it with thanks from His dear 
hand. This does not mean that we must like 
or enjoy the trial, but that we must like God’s 
will in the trial, and His will is always sweet. 

In short, this way of seeing our Father in 
everything makes life one long thanksgiving, 
and gives a rest of heart, and, more than that, 
a gaiety of spirit that is unspeakable. Some 
one says, “ God’s will on earth is always joy, — 
always tranquillity.” And since He must have 
His own way concerning His children, into 
what wonderful green pastures of inward rest, 
and beside what blessedly still waters of in- 
ward refreshment, is the soul led that learns 


| this secret. 


If the will of God is our will, and if He 


always has His way, then we always have our 


way also, and reign in a perpetual kingdom. 
He who sides with God cannot fail to win in 
every encounter; and whether the result shall 
be joy or sorrow, failure or success, death or 
life, we may, under all circumstances, join in 
the Apostle’s shout of victory, “Thanks be 
unto God who always causeth us to triumph 
in Christ!” —Hannah W. Smith. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION. 

The idea of summer schools of natural his- 
tory in the United States, first started at 
Penikese by Professor Agassiz, seems likely 
to be carried into effect in numerous portions 
of the country, especially as the Penikese 
establishment can not be prosecuted on account 
of the want of the necessary funds. Such a 
school is proposed, under the auspices of the 
Scientific Association of Peoria, at Peoria, 
Illinois ; and we now learn that the Kirtland 
Society of Natural History, at Cleveland, 
Oaio, is contemplating a similar step. In an 
article by Professor Comstock on the subject, 
it is remarked that the latter laboratory will 
probably be opened by the society in July, 
for instruction in natural history, zoology 
more particularly ; but botany will also be 
attended to if enough applications are made 
to warrant the necessary arrangements. The 
teachers of Northern Ohio will have the 
preference among applicants if a selection is 
made necessary. There will be no charge for 
tuition, as the instructors will give their ser- 
vices gratuitously, while a single fee will en- 
title the holder of a general ticket to all the 
privileges of the labcratories, lecture-rooms, 
and excursions. It is proposed to keep the 
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laboratory open for instruction about four 
hours daily for a month, and proper arrange- 
ments for Jake dredging and other out-door 
work will be made. 

Professor Comstock invites communications 
to be sent to him at Cleveland. The site of 
the station will probably be on some one of 
the islands in Lake Erie.—Harper’s Weekly. 


WHO WAS PESTALOZZI ? 


The eloquent Castelar says: He was an Ital- 
ian by race; his soul contained the contrasts 
of the Italian soil in the Alps, where the 
ferns of the North were mingled with the 
orange blossoms of the South. German in 
his language, in his intellectual culture, and 
in his German birth-place, Zurich; republi- 
can by birth and conviction, a revolutionist 
and a reformer, always at war with the privi- 
leges of the aristocracy, and always devotedly 
attached to the human principle of equality ; 
reared by a loving mother, at whose side his 
infancy was passed, and who had infused into 
him a part of her delicate feminine soul; 
married in early life to an heiress whom he 
had ruined in works of charity and benefi- 


cence; sustained in his adversity by two old | 


servants of his father’s house, who loved him 
like mothers—he went from town to town 
seeking out the ignorant and poor, educating 
and supporting them, adopting orphans, beg- 
ging, if it were necessary, for means to feed 
the hungry: the philosopher of action, the 
poet of life, the tribune of infancy, the divine 
and immortal child of nature. 

He was no student. His book was the 
universe. No printed letter could be com- 
pared with a golden star. No poem wrapped 
in the shroud of its paper leaves could be 
compared with the poem of the Alps when 
their silvery summits were gilded by the light 
of dawn or the rosy reflex of the evening twi- 
light. No book was there so grand or so 
profound as the human conscience, no poetry 
so fine or so tender as that of the heart in its 
sympathy for the unfortunate. To unite them 
in one school, which should be as loving as a 
mother, as careful as Providence, as holy as 
the church; to separate them, first, from 
every artificial revelation which should not 
proceed from the conscience and from the 
universe; to annihilate in them the sentiment 


of privilege and the ideas and traditions of 


caste; to open a wide field fur every soul to 
realize its destiny, to oblige some to be the 
teachers of others, and all to communicate 
their ideas mutually, as the stars communi- 
cate their light through immensity ; to make 
them labor in spring and summer in the 
fields, to cultivate plants and flowers, and to 
harvest the fruits, and in winter to enter the 
workshops and practice manual arts, by 
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which they could learn all the difficulties and 
the satisfactions of labor; to teach them to 
sing in chorus hymns of gratitude to the Cre. 
ator, and of devotion to liberty and to coun. 
try; to lead them to form with the mould of 
the garden and with the bits of timber rejected 
from their work, outlines, first of their school, 
then of the village, then the canton, the coun. 
try, Europe, and the world; to give them 
ideas of number and denominations, first 
through symbols, until their minds were ma- 
ture enough to define and classify ideas; to 
remind them that they lived in nature to 
make it beautiful, in society to be of service, 
and in the hand of God to imitate Him and 
repeat Him in His works; to attempt all this 
and to accomplish all this without any motive 
but good, without any end but justice, nor 
other hope than the satisfaction of the con- 
science, or perhaps a word in history; to 
transfigure in this way himself and all around 
him was to create with a word the germ of 
the new social world, and thus he well merits 
the eternal memory and the everlasting ap- 
plause of grateful humanity. 

Like all extraordinary men, he was also 
the victim of extraordinary misfortunes. The 
Catholics persecuted him from their cantons 
(on account of his Protestant origin. The 
Protestants charged him with a neglect of re 
ligion. Illustrious men despised his simple 
science. His own disciples, like those of the 
Saviour, were ungrateful. The pietest reac- 
tion which began under the empire, and in 
the early years of this strange nineteenth cen- 
tury, surrounded, besieged, suffocated him. 
| The great Michelet has related in his inimit- 
lable style the last days of this genius. Un- 
able to endure the tyrannies of the theocratic 
reaction, and the enmity of hypocrites, he 
went from his last establishment, Iverdun, to 
the mountains of the Jura, to live alone with 
his conscience, with God, and with nature, . . 
. . . . to which he had offered the sacrifice of 
his life. 





cilia 
From The (London) Christian. 


GIVING AND TAKING. 


Religion has two sides—a giving side, 
and a taking side. We give ourselves to 
Christ, and we-take Christ as ours. But in 
some minds the one of those sides predomi- 
nates, and in others the other. Now it is 
the giving side which is mosty congenial to 
youth. Youth feels itself rich. It has 
great deal to give away. It has just awak- 
ened to consciousness of its-own powers—of 
thought, of love, of work. These are & 
great and precious gift to be given to some 
master. Life seems long to a young man. 
An old man thinks of life as.a. small, empty 
thing ; it is nothing compared. with the vast 
eternity. But to the young, life is the large 
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thing, and eternity is small. To which mas-| feet to the fathom), the Tuscarora 4643 and 
ter are you going to give this life, so import-|4655 fathoms. These soundings represent 
ant, so full, so long? That is a question | depths of from 5 to 5+ miles. Three out of 
which will move every thoughtful young | four thermometers sent down to these depths 
man. You know it is too precious to| by the Challenger, were crushed by the enor- 
squander, or to spend on yourself, or to give | mous pressure of water they had to bear—a 
to the world. You know you ought to give) pressure of from five to six tons on the square 
it to Christ ; He needs it and asks it. This|inch. For three and a half miles above the 
appeals to every young heart; but to be | bottom the water was of a uniform tempera- 
threatened with death and eternity moves| ture, 34} degrees Fahrenheit. The average 
the young but little—these things are too far| temperature at the surface was 82} degrees. 
off. |The observations made in this and other parts 

It is quite scriptural to put this side of the | of the Pacific ocean seem to point, according 
gospel in the foreground. When Jesus was | to the Times’ correspondent, to the following 
calling his first followers, who were young|law: “That ‘globigerina ooze,’ a rapidly- 
men, to Himself, He presented this side to forming deposit, containing the whole of the 
them. He said, ‘‘ Follow Me.” And they | abundant carbonate of lime of the shells of the 
left all, rose up, and followed Him. Their | foraminifera living on the surface and beneath 
religious life began with giving. They were it, and consequently consisting of almost pure 


not long with Christ when they discovered 


that they were to get far more than they | 


‘ could ever give. So young men will dis- 
cover too. There is far more getting than 
giving in religion. But if an appeal to give 


is more likely to win them than an appeal to) 


carbonate of lime, generally occupies depths 
under 2000 fathoms in the ocean; that beyond 
this depth the proportion of the calcareous 
matter is gradually diminished, and the de- 
posit, which now contains a considerable 
amount of clay, goes under the name of gray 


take, then it should be made. Though tak-| ooze; that at 2600 fathoms the calcareous 


ing from Chrst is a deeper experience than | matter has almost entirely disappeared, and 
giving to Him, the new life may begin with | we have the purest form of ‘red clay,’ a sili- 
J.S. | 

| 


cate of alumina and iron with silicious tests 
a eat of animals; that from this point the ; clay’ 
REUENT OCEAN EXPLORATION. shells increase until at extreme depths the 
The British ship Challenger, as well as| ‘clay’ is represented by little more than a red 
some of our own ships, is doing excellent | cement, binding the shells together. As to the 
work in surveying and exploring remote seas | transition from the ‘globigerina 0oz2’ to the 
and lands, and in reminding us of the large | ‘red clay,’ it is due to the removal of the lime 
extent of the comparatively unkaown portions | of the globigerina shells by water and carbonic 
of this little globe of ours. The Admiralty | acid, or in some other way ; the apparent dis- 
Islands, near New Guinea, have been recently | appearance of the ‘red clay’ is a fallacy pro- 
_ Visited by the Challenger, and it is said that duced by the increased proportion of the 
its exploring party was the first that has ever silicious shells.”—Daily Paper. 
effected a landing there, although the islands era 
were discovered in 1616. The natives were) 
found to be of a low order, although they | REMEMBRANOES. 
were pvssesed of cooking utensils, which were | 1 remember the time, thou roaring sea, 
carved and otherwise ornamented. The na-| When thy voice was the voice of Infinity— 
‘ ‘ ata A joy, and a dread, and a mystery. 
tives, in answer to questions, signified that they | Vasneniontntnnsinen Abidin 
disposed of their dead by eating them, but) When your odors and ae in the fields and bowers 
as they appear to have made some advances Fell on my soul, as on grass the showers. 
towards civilization in other respects, it is || remember the time, thou blustering wind, 
possible that the interpretation given to their | When thy voice in the woods to my youthful mind 
pantomime may have been erroneous. The | Seemed the sigh of the earth for human kind. 
scientific work of the Challenger is making tani is time, ye — and a, . 
satisfactor ress. en ye raised my soul from its mortal bars, 
pac a, se of the London Times, a remit Se a, — 
at) sat nm vanis ’ e 
nen from Japan, after the visit to the om acelin and the seas, and the stars sublime, 
Admiralty Islands, reports that the greatest | 1.26 ¢, thy soul in its manly prime? 
depth found by the Challenger, was between| 41 no! ah, no! Amid sorrow and pain, 
these islands and Japan. It is the deepest | When the world and its facts oppress my brain, 
trustworthy sounding on record, except two | In the world of spirit, I rove—I reign! 
taken off the east coast of Japan, by the|1 feel a deep and pure delight 
United States ship Tuscarora. The Challenger | In the luxuries of sound and sight— 
found depths of 4575 and 4475 fathoms (six | In the opening day, in the closing night. 


the more shallow experience. 
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The voices of youth go with me still, 

Through the field and the wood, o’er the plain and the 
hill— | 

In the roar of the sea, in the laugh of the rill. 

Every flower is a lover of mine, 

Every star is a friend divine: 

For me they blossom, for me they shine. 





Man cannot harm me, if he would, 
I have such friends for my every mood, | 
In the overflowing solitude. 
Fate cannot touch me: nothing can stir | 
To put disunion or hate of her 


’Twixt Nature and her worshipper. 


| 


Sing to me, flowers; preach to me, skies ; 
Ye landscapes, glitter in mine eyes; 
Whisper, ye deeps, your mysteries. 


Sigh to me, winds; ye forests, nod ; 

Speak to me ever, thou flowery sod; 

Ye are mine—all mine—in the peace of God.— 
Charles Mackay. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices to the 
3rd inst. have been received. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—On the 25th ult., in the House of | 
Commons, the President of the Board of Trade intro- 
duced the promised bill further to empower that Board to 
prevent the sailing of unseaworthy vessels. He said that 
the government objecied to Plimsoll's bill because it was | 
based on wrong principles; that under the act of 1872 em- | 
powering the government to stop unseaworthy ships, 958 
vessels had been stopped, of which 515 were found unsea- | 
worthy ; and that the bill was intended to strengthen the | 
executive, and allow more rapid and direct action. It 
also allows one-fourth of the crew to demand a survey. 
It was intended merely as an earnest of further legislation 
at the next session, The bill passed second reading on 
the 30th, without adivision. On the 30th, Bourke, Under | 
Foreign Secretary, said in answer to an inquiry, that | 
England had not been invited to any future conference on 
the usages of war, and that the government's views on | 
the subject were unchanged. 

The report made to the Board of Trade by the court of 
inquiry into the loss of the steamer Vicksburg says that 
the catastrophe would probably have been avoided if, 
when ice was reported at night on both bows, the steamer 
had been hove to until daylight, according to the Com- 
pany’s instructions; and also that practice in manning the 
boats had been neglected. Had this been kept up, the 
boats might have been lowered earlier, and probably every 


the vessel while a hope of saving it remained, further 
delay is attributed. 


It was stated on the 28th, that at Oldham only six mills 


working. If the strike should extend to all the mills in 
that district, 30,000 persons would be out of employment. 


operatives. At Dundee, Scotland, 31 mills were closed, 
and 12,000 people out of work. Both employers and 
operatives had held meetings and resolved not to yield. 
The principal manufactures of the place are coarse linen 











gloves and leather, and much ship-building. 


The British Channel Tunnel biil passed the House of 
Lords on the 30th. 


FRANCE.—The Assembly, on the 27th ult., by a large 
majority, decided to proceed to the third reading of the 
bill organizing the Senate, the final debate on which was 
fixed tor the 2d inst. On the latter day, the bill passed 
finally, and also the Channel Tunnel bill. The Perma- 
nent Committee to sit during the recess was appointed on 
the 29th, and consists of 12 deputies of the Right, 11 of 
the Left, and two of the «« Lavergne group.” 

On the 29th, a member asked the government why the 
United States had not paid to French citizens the indem- 










































































| to be the Roman Catholic. 


| the island of Hainan, which is closed to foreigners. 
| vessel was seized by English customs officials in the 


lifesaved. To the captain's natural reluctance to abandon | 


out of 162 belonging to the Employers’ Association were | 


Fifty mills had been closed at Ashton, throwing out 8000 | 


fabrics and jute, in both which it exceeds any other place | 
in Great Britain; but there is also a large production of | 
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sy, 


nity due them for losses sustained in the civil war, while the 
claims of other foreigners had been settled. The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs replied that the indemnity due to other 
foreigners was likewise unpaid; that President Grant had 
recommended legislative action, but Congress had not 
acted. He added that he had full confidence in the good 
faith of the American government. 

The Assembly on the 31st ult. voted an appropriation 
of 30,000 francs for the benefit of French exhibitors at 
Philadelphia next year; and one of 18,000,000 francs for 
supplementary war expenses. 


SPAIN.—The Constitutional Committee has approved 
the whole draft of the proposed Constitution. A sub- 
committee, in consultation with the Colonial Minister and 
the Premier, has arranged that the colonies shall be gov- 
erned by special laws, and shall have a right to representa- 
tion in the Cortes. ‘The draft declares the State religion 
The nation must maintain 
its worship and its ministers, but no person is to be mo- 


| lested for religious opinions or in the exercise of worship, so 
| long as the respect due to Christian morality is paid; 
| nevertheless public ceremonies or demonstrations other 


than those of the State religion are forbidden. This is 


| explained as meaning that Protestants may have open 
| places of worship, but there must be no manifestations on 


the street. 
Don Carlos has been formally proclaimed King of 


Spain by his adherents in the province of Guipuzcoa, with 


much ceremony. ‘The results of recent military move- 
ments do not appear favorable for his party, though noth- 
ing decisive has occurred. 


TURKEY.—The insurrection in Herzegovina, which ori- 
ginated in opposition to tax collecting, appears to be ex- 
tending. Several engagements are reported between the 
Turkish troops and the insurgents, within a few days, in 
which the former are said to have been victorious. The 
revolutionary committee has issued a manifesto advocat- 
ing the incorporation of Herzegovina and Bosnia with 
Servia and Montenegro. 


CHINA.—Engagements continue between the natives in 
Formosa and the Chinese. Failing to subdue the abori- 
gines, the attempt will be made to exterminate them. 

A steamer from Singapore, owned by British subjects, 
was recently discovered landing passengers and cargo on 
The 


Chinese service, and ordered to Whampoa in charge of a 
Chinese gunboat; but endeavoring to escape, it was fired 
upon and disabled, and was finally captured. No one 
was injured on board, the shots being direcied at the rud- 
der only. Judicial investigation at Canton not proving 
satisfactory, the matter has been referred for judgment to 
Pekin. 


JAPAN.—The new deliberative assembly was opened by 
the Emperor on the sthult. On the following day, a dis- 
cussion began upon the preparation of a new system of 
jurisprudence. The buildings of the Department of the 
Interior at Yeddo were burned on the 4th ult. A number 
of ancient historical documents, of which no copies exist, 
were destroyed, and also the entire collection of maps 
upon which the Surveying Bureau has been engaged for 
four years past. 

DOMESTIC.—The statement of the public debt issued 
on the 2d inst., shows a decrease last month of $1,294,- 
887.36. 

hate Johnson, ex-President of the United States, 
who as Vice-President succeeded to the office on the as- 
sassination of President Lincoln, died on the jist ult., 
in Tennessee, in his 67th year, after an illness of less than 
three days, of paralysis. 

Heavy and continued rains in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, lowa and Nebraska have caused floods on many 
of the streams, damaging railroads, bridges, farms, &c. 
In some places most of the crops have been destroyed, 
the wheat which was in shock in the fields having sprout- 
ed, hay and oats rotting on the ground, and cornfields be- 
| ing overflowed and washed out. A dispatch from Terre 
Haute. Ind., on the 2d inst., stated that no train on any 
railroad left that city on that day except one for Vincen- 
nes, which was obliged to return, and that no fewer than 
thirty bridges, on the different roads, besides trestles and 
embankments, were completely gone. 





